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IN MEMOEIAM 
ISABEL HAMPTON EOBB 

Isabel Hampton Eobb, known and loved by hundreds of nurses, 
known by reputation and honored all over the nursing world, died in 
Cleveland, Ohio, on Friday afternoon, April 15, in a most frightful 
accident. She was walking across Euclid Avenue, talking with a friend, 
when an automobile approached them at such speed that Mrs. Eobb 
jumped back to avoid it and in so doing stepped upon the street car 
tracks and was crushed between two cars which came upon her so rapidly 
from opposite directions that neither could she escape, nor could the 
brakes which were instantly applied avert the crash. She was probably 
instantly killed, though her body after being rescued was taken to St. 
Luke's Hospital in an ambulance in a vain effort to obtain help. Funeral 
services were held in Cleveland on the following Monday, and the burial 
was in Canada, her early home. 

Mrs. Eobb was the wife of Dr. Hunter Eobb, a well-known surgeon 
of Cleveland, and the mother of two boys, Hampton and Philip, aged 
sixteen and eight. 

The shock of her death is so great that it seems impossible yet to 
collect one's thoughts sufficiently to look back over her long service 
to the nursing profession — she was still in close touch with all its activi- 
ties. One cannot think of a movement of importance of which she was 
not one of the moving spirits, organizer, supporter : the Superintendents' 
Society, of which she was president only last year; the Associated 
Alumnas, of which she was president for the first five years, and at 
whose meetings she was almost always present; the Journal; the course 
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at Teachers' College, of which she was one of the lecturers; the Inter- 
national Association, to which she was a delegate last summer; the Red 
Cross, of whose central committee she was a member. All these will miss 
her sadly. 

Mrs. Eobb was one of the early graduates of Bellevue, of the class 
of 1883. She then took the course of eighteen months at St. Paul's 
House in Eome. Soon after her return she became superintendent 
of nurses at the Illinois Training School, Chicago, and during her four 
years in that position she planned and put in use the first graded cur- 
riculum of instruction used in this country. From Chicago, Mrs. Eobb 
went to Baltimore to organize the Johns Hopkins Training School, 
where she staid for five years. She was married to Dr. Eobb in London 
in 1894 and has since dwelt in Cleveland, but has never lost her close 
touch with nursing affairs. Perhaps she was most widely known through 
her text-books, " Nursing, its Principles and Practice," twice revised 
and used almost universally as a means of instruction in practical nurs- 
ing, and " Nursing Ethics," the only hook we have on that subject. She 
was one of our earliest nurse authors. " Once a nurse, always a nurse," 
was a favorite expression of hers, and her interest did not confine itself 
to the great nursing movements, but lent itself to any individual nurse 
who chanced her way, to whom she always showed gracious kindness. 

Her bright face was always eagerly looked for at nurses' gatherings, 
and the New York meetings to which we have looked forward so happily 
cannot but be clouded by this catastrophe. 

NURSING AS A PROFESSION FOR COLLEGE WOMEN 

An article with this heading is to appear shortly in the Smith College 
Monthly, written by Edna L. Foley, a graduate of Smith and of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital. It is hoped that it will perform a 
missionary work that is very much needed. We constantly deplore the 
" lack of good material " from which to make nurses, and the inferior 
qualifications possessed by many who apply for training, yet we have 
not gone to work systematically, as a profession, in a publicity campaign 
such as the Chambers of Commerce of our large cities find so helpful 
to progress, to make known to women of better education the attractions 
and opportunities in the life of a nurse. 

The Young Women's Christian Association is another example of 
results obtained by aggressive work in right directions. It is constantly 
in touch with students in the colleges, sending representatives to speak 
of its work, and its national officers are constantly on the alert for the 
right sort of women for their work, leaving no stone unturned to bring 
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the interests of the association's work to their attention. College women 
leave their courses eager to be of use in the world, many enter the field 
of philanthropy as settlement workers, and just now that our opportuni- 
ties are broadening so rapidly we specially need such recruits. 

Several years ago there appeared in our pages an article by Mary 
Thornton Fick, of Cleveland, entitled " A Nursing Talk to High School 
Girls," in which she told of an invitation she received to address a class 
of high school seniors on the profession of nursing, and of the interest 
manifested by her hearers. 

We have been much too humble in the past. Let those who are 
gifted as writers or speakers pursue the path marked out by Miss Foley 
and Mrs. Fick, and give graduating classes in colleges and high schools 
a chance to know what the nursing profession is and what it offers. 
This is the time of year when such plans can best be put into operation. 
If our nurses are too retiring to take the initiative, some of our boards 
of managers might make the preliminary arrangements, asking for an 
opportunity to have the subject presented. 

We give Miss Foley's article as an excellent model for such appeals. 
It is published as a leaflet by the Children's Memorial Hospital, Chicago. 

NURSING AS A PROFESSION FOR COLLEGE WOMEN 

BY EDNA L. POUTS', B. L. SMITH, 1901 
Supervising Nurse, Chicago Tuberculosis Institute 

After college what? So many and such various employments are 
opening their doors to women now, that your choice is a large one. 
One may be anything from a strike-breaker to a learned Don, though the 
first takes a socialistic temperament, and the last takes many years of 
study. One may teach or go into a library school, take up domestic 
science, or enter a settlement. There is no lack of things to do ; perhaps 
that is the reason why nursing has been, heretofore, overlooked as a 
profession for college graduates. Not only overlooked, but rather looked 
at askance, as if the work of healing sick bodies and preventing more ill 
ones was interesting, " Oh, very," and endlessly self-sacrificing, but 
" hardly the work for a college woman." 

Why not? A certain training school superintendent, a woman of 
international experience, says that college women are too unwilling to 
work, too anxious for long vacations, too dreamy and self-centred to be 
trusted in matters of life and death. Another says that they are " not 
strong enough." The college girl replies that the work is not interest- 
ing, that it is all drudgery, leading to nothing but reddened hands and 
aching feet. Now who is to be believed ? There is a little truth in all 
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of these statements but one, and that is the college girl's mistaken idea 
that nursing is not interesting. It is the most live, fascinating, complex, 
and vitally interesting work that the world offers to women, and it is 
a field open only to women. Male nurses are misnomers, save in rare 
instances, and these only serve as exceptions to prove the rule. It is a 
work, too, so full of the ]*oy of service that only those who have entered 
it realize what it means to them. To help save a human life, to assist 
at the birth of a new-born soul, to make the going out of a tired life 
easier, to get into close touch with the realities, the mysteries of life, 
to be able to help rather than to hinder at times like these, is more than 
sufficient recompense for hours of study and hard work. 

And other opportunities in nursing work are unlimited. In the last 
few years, so many different lines have opened to nurses that the supply 
does not begin to equal the demand. School nursing, tuberculosis visit- 
ing nursing, social service and welfare work, children's nursing, and 
last, but not least, institutional nursing, all offer excellent positions with 
generous compensation to nurses. The desire for the " right woman in 
the right place" is sometimes so great that the nurse may usually 
arrange her own terms. Especially is this true in children's institutions. 
The medical profession and the public at large have been slow in recog- 
nizing the fact that nurses, as well as teachers, must receive special 
training if they are going to care for little children, but now children's 
institutions and hospital wards are clamoring for supervisors and head 
nurses', who have had this preparation. Every summer, floating hospitals, 
baby tents, municipal milk stations seek nurses who have had special 
work in infant feeding, to supervise their staffs of paid and volunteer 
workers, and the work offers wide opportunity for research and social 
investigation. In fact, so appalling have been the statistics collected 
by these workers in some of our large cities, that a conference of 
physicians, nurses, and social workers was called at New Haven last 
November, and delegates came even from Europe to discuss infant mor- 
tality, its cause, and its prevention. Not a little light was shed on 
these problems by the nurses who had done much of this investigating 
during their district work. 

All hospitals now offer a broad three years' training to their pupil 
nurses, and it has been found best for both nurse and patient to give 
the first six months of this training to preliminary study and practice. 
Instructors and lecturers for this course are needed, but they must be 
nurses, for it has been demonstrated very often that nurses must teach 
nurses. And if these instructors have, besides their general training, 
a college education, they will be all the better prepared to give this 
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teaching the important place which, in the past, it has sometimes lacked. 

Last but not least to be considered is the office of the superintendent 
of a training school. Her position is a peculiar one, and one of great 
responsibility. She directs personally, or through her assistants, the 
work of the nurses. She must see that they pass in turn through the 
various branches of the training: medical, surgical, orthopaedic, etc.; 
that while they are receiving all that is due them, the patients are get- 
ting their share of her attention; that the nurses' home is not neglected, 
nor the home-life of the pupils overlooked. The nurses receive their 
theoretical and practical training, and sometimes their ethical as well, 
under her supervision. They spend three busy years in an atmosphere 
created largely by her influence, and this means everything to a young 
nurse who enters her work filled with zeal and enthusiasm and high 
ideals. If the superintendent is a woman of sound education, broad 
culture, and lofty purpose, nursing ethics are not overlooked, and these 
three. years bear excellent fruit. But if she is a small woman with 
little previous training other than her hospital experience, the ethics 
of nursing receive scant consideration from her. The college trained 
superintendent would not so easily overlook this important instruction, 
and here again the public would gain, for the superintendent's influence 
and teaching extend far beyond the hospital walls, and the work of her 
graduates is her best encomium. 

The three years' training required is a wise discipline, for nursing 
is an exacting and jealous science, not to be learned in a correspondence 
school, nor by listening to "first aid to the injured" lectures. All of 
the routine is as necessary to the patient's comfort and welfare as the 
engineer's vigilance is to the passenger's safety. A woman who under- 
takes to care for the sick, who accepts the trust imposed upon her by 
doctors and the public, must be willing to receive orders, to do some 
difficult things, and other unpleasant ones. But the goal is reached 
when an apparently hopeless case is "discharged cured," and the joy 
of the conqueror over an invincible foe is tasted for the first time. The 
drudgery of nursing is more of a myth than an actuality. Of course 
there are beds to be made, wards to be dusted, and bathrooms to be 
cleaned, but a well-made bed is a thing of beauty, and as long as the 
dust of the hospital ward and bathroom prove such fertile soil for bacteria 
of all descriptions, anything so important as dusting and disinfecting 
cannot be trusted to the ward-maid. There is no royal road to any 
work that really counts. Teaching, journalism, music, medicine, the 
arts and the crafts all demand close application if success is to be won. 
A teacher in a school for delinquent boys, a woman who stands foremost 
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in that work in the Middle West, once told me that she had got up early 
for a week and cleaned the floor of her school-room, because by some 
oversight no one had been provided to do it. The room was a large 
one, and the floor was white pine, but as she laughingly said, "the 
superintendent was away, the char-woman fell ill, and all the other 
servants were much too grand to be asked to do it. But I could not let 
the boys see that dirty floor daily, and then talk to them about personal 
cleanliness." Floor-scrubbing was not included in that teacher's train- 
ing, but the willingness to do it when the emergency arose is one reason 
why that particular instructor had such marked success in her chosen 
field. 

Besides just as the child leaves the kindergarten and enters the 
primary, so the nurse leaves this sort of work in her probation and 
advances to other, but she must realize its importance, and not consider 
it " infra dig " if she is to be entrusted with the care of human life and 
the training of younger nurses. The whole secret of the training lies 
in learning when, how, and why to do things; to do things in a given 
time, to keep her head in an emergency, to be, in short, a tower of strength 
in time of trouble. We consider nothing too good for the sick. We 
call in the best physicians, the most expensive specialists, — and the nurse. 
The doctors consult, advise, prescribe, and leave the house. On the 
nurse rests a tremendous responsibility; a life, very near and dear to 
us, is in her hands. Thanks to that very discipline and drudgery, which 
suddenly seems to have grown so small and petty, she is able to accept 
the responsibility; to keep the atmosphere of the sick-room cool and 
unruffled; to reassure the family; to placate the cook; and to wheedle 
the children into playing less noisily. We cease to worry, we forget the 
bad symptoms of the day before, the nurse has come and all will be 
well. That is as it should be with our ideal of a nurse. Unfortunately, 
we sometimes get a different stamp of a woman, but who is to blame — 
the hospital who accepted her for want of more promising applicants, 
the superintendent who trained her, or the indifference to the profession 
of the better educated women, who refuse to enter the work themselves, 
and so make it necessary to recruit many of our nurses from a certain 
class of unsoeialized women, earnest and sincere, doubtless, but handi- 
capped by their previous training, as well as by their inability to grasp 
essentials in their hospital course? Our work is what we make it, and 
to any college woman who enters nursing with the desire to forget 
herself in ministering to others, the training itself will be full of pleasant 
surprises, and the possibilities for big constructive work in the future, 
boundless. 
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THE JOURNAL AS AN EDUCATOR 

Two classes of people are closely connected with the management 
of institutions in which nurses are being trained or from which they 
work as centres in the various philanthropies, — the nurses themselves, 
and the boards of directors under whom these enterprises are governed. 
Both bodies have the same aim, first, the best possible care of the sick; 
second, the efficient preparation for or application of that care. 

It would add greatly to the harmonious working of such institutions 
if these bodies of women could appreciate each other's point of view. 
Often a superintendent of nurses finds her board of directors out of 
touch with her, not through lack of sympathy or interest, but through 
lack of understanding of nursing conditions. The supervising nurse 
of a visiting nurses' association meets the same blank wall of ignorance 
at times in those who direct her labors, and it seems almost hopeless to 
enlighten them. 

We think nothing could so conduce to a better understanding as a 
thorough education in the theory of nursing problems such as is to be 
found in our Joubnal pages. We have at times suggested to the presi- 
dents of various boards of managers that they subscribe to the Journal 
for their own better enlightenment. That such seed is not sown in vain 
is shown by the following extract from a letter received recently at the 
editorial office : " It may interest you to know that a copy of the Jouenal 
is subscribed for to be circulated among the ladies forming the training- 
school committee of the board of directors, and that I think it has done 
much to enlarge their outlook on nursing questions." 

We would suggest to superintendents who are struggling with indif- 
ferent or unenlightened boards that they try some such plan as the above 
and await results. 

THE MARYLAND CENTRAL DIRECTORY 
The central directory of the state association is now in working order, 
with headquarters in the Medical Library Building, with Eliza H. Mc- 
Lean, a graduate of the Massachusetts General, as registrar. It has 
had to face much opposition, not one of the school directories having 
given up its work to merge it in that of the state, but its founders believe 
that it is founded on right principles and they have faith in its success. 
That educational advantages do not always result in disinterested broad- 
mindedness has been proved sadly true many times in the history of the 
world. 

The Bulletin of the Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland 
in commenting on the directory says: 
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" Formal notices have been sent out by the Maryland State Associa- 
tion of Graduate Nurses announcing the establishment of a central 
directory of nurses in the Medical Library Building. The association 
is to be congratulated upon having taken this step, as thereby a long-felt 
want in this city has been filled. At the present time, it is said, there 
are as many as twelve different registeries scattered throughout the city, 
a condition of affairs anything but conducive to system and orderliness. 

" The establishment of the central directory is another indication of 
the steadily improving organization of the nursing profession along lines 
which have already proved so successful in medical organization. For a 
time it may be, there will be more or less opposition to the proposed plan 
from those who fear that their ' local interests ' will be threatened, but 
in the end the wisdom and advantages of centralization must become 
evident to all. Not only will the central directory furnish graduate 
nurses, but as the work develops it will undertake to supply suitable 
caretakers as well. This part of the plan is sure to appeal to the medical 
profession, for the complaint is frequently heard that there are a large 
number of people who, while in need of intelligent nursing, are unable 
to pay the standard fees of the graduate nurse. It will therefore be a 
most acceptable innovation to have within easy reach a directory of 
non-graduate nurses or caretakers whose services will be within the 
reach of even people of very modest circumstances. The directory is in 
charge of a trained registrar, who will gladly co-operate with physicians 
in securing whatever nurse may be called for. The success of the new 
plan depends almost entirely upon the support of the medical profession. 
That this will be given, however, there can be little doubt, for the project 
is clearly for the convenience of both physicians and nurses, and, there- 
fore, for the welfare of the public." 

THE PENNSYLVANIA BOARD'S OPEN MEETING 

The open meeting of the Pennsylvania Board, held in Pittsburgh 
on April 21, closes after this magazine has gone to press, so we cannot 
tell of its success, but the programme which was to be carried out is as 
follows: Afternoon session, for nurses, topics: "Are Nurses Over- 
trained? If so, in what Direction?" "In what Manner May a 
Knowledge of the Thoroughness of a Nurse's Preparation for the Work 
be Obtained by the Examiners?" "What are the Principal Defects 
in Our Training Schools?" "How May Begistration be Improved 
upon?" "Before Examinations Begin, What Would You Consider a 
Just Cause for Refusing a Graduate Begistration?" "What is Your 
Idea of Affiliation of Training Schools in Order to Broaden the Edu- 
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cation of the Pupil Nurse?" Evening session, for physicians, topics 
the same as those discussed in the afternoon. 

We think this is one of the wisest actions taken by any state Board 
for putting its work on a firm basis. A great many of the troubles in 
this world arise through misunderstanding. People who are in opposi- 
tion could often come to terms if they only knew each other's aims 
clearly. Much of the opposition to state registration has come from 
those who are ignorant of its real meaning. This was strikingly proved 
by the Illinois nurses in their two campaigns for their state law. In 
the first, they found the doctors of the whole state opposed to them. 
They opened their second contest by sending out a representative to 
speak to county and city medical societies, with the result that they had 
good medical support for their second bill. Nothing can dispel darkness 
but light, nothing can so dissipate prejudice as frank discussion. It is 
to be hoped that the Pittsburgh meeting will not only help the examiners 
in their work, but that its effects will be far-reaching in a better under- 
standing by physicians and nurses of the registration work. 

THE ARMY NURSING BILL 

The bill recently passed by Congress and signed by the President 
gives the army nurse corps a recognition it well deserves. It will be 
seen by the notice in the official department that the nurses' salaries are 
increased, and that length of service will add to the amount received. 
One pleasant feature of this is that nurses who are now members of the 
corps and those who have long been so will at once be benefited. Very 
often a change of this sort is planned for the benefit of future genera- 
tions ; these provisions go into effect at once. 

"We congratulate those army nurses who have given years of faithful 
service, and hope the improvements to be made in conditions, regulations, 
and salary will be the means of interesting good nurses in the army work 
and of keeping in the ranks those good ones who are now there. 

THE ILLINOIS BOARD 

In commenting on Illinois registration in the March Joubnal, we 
should have said " the Governor has failed to appoint a successor to Miss 
Wheeler," rather than " Governor Deneen has refused to appoint." We 
learn that the Board is not hampered by this, as according to Section I 
of the law each member holds office until her successor is duly appointed. 
The Board has already registered 1464 nurses, and has many appli- 
cations on file. The training schools are now being visited by the secre- 
tary, who devotes her entire time to the work of the state Board. The 
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superintendents throughout the state have shown great willingness 
to meet the requirements, and have been of the greatest help in the 
preparation of the curriculum, which is not yet complete. 

A NIGHTINGALE POSTCARD 

The Illinois nurses have been for more than a year earnestly engaged 
in raising funds for building a shack for the use of nurses who have 
contracted tuberculosis. It is to be located at some well-established 
sanatorium, and its benefits are not to be limited to Illinois nurses, but 
are for any nurse in the country who is in need of care. It is estimated 
that $10,000 are necessary to put the project on a sound financial basis. 
Two thousand dollars have already been secured by gifts from nurses, 
and the remainder the Illinois nurses hope to raise by the sale of a 
beautiful postcard having on it a reproduction, in soft shades of brown, 
of a portrait etching of Florence Nightingale, done by Charles Keene. 
It is a most lovely youthful face and figure, a rose is in her hair, and her 
head is bent over a book. The card is being sold for five cents, and 
should make a threefold appeal to all nurses, as a thing of beauty to 
be enjoyed in itself, as a fitting souvenir of this jubilee year in nursing 
history, and as a means of helping a most worthy cause. The cards may 
be ordered in any number from the officers of the Illinois association, 
whose addresses are found in the official directory, and it is hoped they 
may be on sale during convention week. 

THE WASHINGTON NURSES' COTTAGE 

In the meantime, nurses of the state of Washington have, by popular 
subscription among themselves, paid for and furnished a nurses' tubercu- 
losis cottage, the amount needed being more modest than that aimed 
at by the Illinois nurses. They even have a surplus, and are agitating 
the question of what to do with it. The suggestion which comes natur- 
ally to the mind of an outsider is that this be kept for maintenance, 
as furnishings will wear out in time. 

ALMSHOUSE NURSING 

The Illinois nurses have been taking active steps in the almshouse 
campaign through their connection with the Philanthropy Committee 
of the Illinois Federation of Women's Clubs. This is a committee of 
twelve, of which Ida M. Tice, K.N., is chairman, while Eva A. Mack, 
E.F., and Caroline Hedger, M.D., are members, Dr. Hedger being a 
graduate nurse as well as a physician. An appeal is being made to the 
secretaries of the county medical societies for better medical attendance 
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at the almshouses; census blanks for information regarding conditions 
are being distributed; two suggestions for better nursing service are 
made, first, that where there are visiting nurses, the nurse include 
the almshouse in her rounds; second, that training schools include alms- 
house nursing in their curriculi, sending two nurses at a time for four 
weeks' residence. Last, it is recommended that religious services be 
instituted where none are provided. Where ministers are not to be had 
to do this, it is recommended that groups of laymen or women hold 
simple services on Sundays and at the time of death or burial. 

WISCONSIN STATE ASSOCIATION 

The Wisconsin State Association is now fairly launched, its organ- 
ization up to this time having been a temporary one. It has now elected 
its permanent officers, and is, we believe, incorporated. It begins by 
including the Journal in its dues, the first state to lead the way, and 
has already sent a contribution to the Journal Purchase Fund. It will 
hold monthly meetings for the present. 

THE MAY CONVENTIONS 

We want to remind our readers once more of the great value of the 
meetings of the Superintendents' Society and of the Associated Alumnse 
to be held in New York City, May 16-20. We would especially urge 
those living in near-by states not to be unmindful of the advantages at 
their door, for attendance at these gatherings often means a new outlook 
and inspiration. 



